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MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE! 


Not money—that is needed by the billions—but women to 
volunteer their services to carry out Civilian Defense 


By RUTH ARELL 


OV an | best serve my country 1m its the statistical board reviews your qualiheca 
esent all-out war effort?” That's tions, your ability as an entertainer gives then 
the question everyone 1s asking thes« n additional category in which to file you 
lays—secretaries, stenographers, typists, and for the CDVO supplies hostesses and amateur 
e clerks included! With so much emphasis ntertainers for the United Service Organiza 
eemingly placed on such special skills as nurs tions’ recreation centers 
ing and nutrition services, the office worker is Early in January there was a call for hel) 
apt to think that she has little to offer In from the New York City Board of Education 
that thought she 1s wrong—very, very wrong he Board asked for volunteer workers to act 


as census-takers, to find out how many chil 
AT the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, dren, aged, ill, and infirm persons are living 


vhich is the volunteer placement bureau of the 


j to be evacuated in case of danger. This census 


national Office of Civilian Defense, we were 
‘ ’ ‘ . hig | liens eo | 
told that girls with secretarial training wer: is being taken by the day-time volunteers, wh: 


velcomed “with wide-open arms.” This gov were first given instruction on what data ts 





ernment agency, working in cooperation wit needed The Board asked also for typists 
ther privately run volunteer groups, finds that stenographers, and file clerks to volunteer fo 
alls are coming in continually for girls with lay or evening duty, to help correlate all of 
secretarial ability who can devote day or eve this collected data into a master plan. Thi 
ning hours to the tremendous amount of work CDVO and the American Women’s Voluntary 
that has to be done within its own office and Services have, from their fil pplied volun 
in affliated organizations tary clerical help to such varied organizations 

For example, in the middle of January the as the American Red Cross, the Civil At 
New York City Police Department asked the Patrol, and the United States Treasury De 
local CDVO to supply 1,000 women to act as partment 

unteer police clerks for both day and eve Pan 
ning duty, and the specifications read “steno I HE various regional offices of the Americar 
graphic training preferred.” These women Women’s Voluntary Services all over the 
were to relieve policemen from certain routine country are manned almost entirely by volun 
lesk duties so that they would be free for tary workers This is a great nationwide, 
active service in policing the citv. Calls from coordinating agency whose members you often 
such organizations as the Red Cross, Selective see going about their duties in their trim grey 
Service boards, and the Health Department are blue uniforms. This organization set for itself 
typical of the need for volunteer secretarial the task of finding out the specific abilities and 
and clerical workers. apabilities of the women of America, and 


once having obtained this information, they 
IEN you register at your local CDVO are coéperating with Defense authorities in 
. » 


W! 


ice, you will be asked to fill out a registra putting this cumulative experience to work 
tion card calling for a great deal of informa- wherever it is needed most 
tion about yourself, such as vour occupation, The day staff of the AWVS is composed 
special skills, hobbies, and outside interests mostly of women of independent means and ot 
If you, for instance, can play the piano and housewives with several hours of spare tim 
ng, in addition to being a good stenographer, that they can devote to this cause. Only a 
f this should be noted on your card, When small percentage of these women are tra 
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in business routine and, since the expanding 
program of the organization entails a great 
deal of paper work, they need ofhce workers 
to come in in the evening to help expedite the 
organization’s internal machinery, The local 
office of the AWVS in your community is, 
therefore, one place where your business train 
ing can be put to good ust 

It may happen, though, when you register 
at your local office you will find that at the 
moment they have sufficient office help. That 
doesn't mean, however, that vou will be for 
gotten. Work will be found for you els 
where. For instance, at the Greater New York 
local headquarters, this reporter was told 
that the local Office of Civilian Defense had 
put in a hurry call for typists and stenograph 
ers. The personnel officer at the Greater New 
York chapter consulted her files on such avail 
able help, and in a very short time the request 
was filled 


eK | EP ‘em flying!” we're admonished or 
every hand, and we're proud to say that offic 
workers are doing their shar Here's how 

On both our seaboards, spotters are sta 
tioned at strategic points to scan the skies for 
the approach of enemy planes flying in from 
over the Atlantic or the Pacific. In the East 
these watchers are on the alert throughout an 
area that extends from the top of Maine to 
the tip of Florida and as far inland as Min 
nesota. In the West, from the State of Wash- 
ington to California, and from there inland 
the same sort of watch is maintained 

When a watcher spots aircraft, he picks up 
a phone in his post, speaks two code words 
into it, and is then connected with the Infor 
mation Center of the Army Air Force's Inter 


ceptor Command in his locality 


Che watcher 
gives the code name of his observation post, 
and then in the terse manner in which he has 
been drilled, he tells the number of planes he 
has seen, the type of these planes, approximate 
flying height, approximate distance from him, 
and the direction of the flight 

All this data goes to a division of the In- 
formation Center called the filter center—the 
place where, as its name suggests, various re 
ports are filtered out—so that the plane's 
course may be plotted on a huge flat table map 
Wearing headphones and holding light long- 
handled rakes, women stand around the edge of 
the table. As reports from other watchers pour 
in on the progress of the plane, they filter out 
the obvious errors. Using their rakes, they 
manipulate markers of various colors and sizes 
across the board, thus mapping the information 
received 

The Army men have only to look at the 
marker and its location on the map to absorb 
all the necessary data at a glance. They then 
know which flying fields to call to send up 
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interceptor planes and in which areas t 


air-raid wardens to expect trouble trom the 
sky. So accurately and speedily do the women 

rk that from t time tl first flash is 
received trom a_ watcher intil intercept 
planes take of only a few minutes have 
elapsed 

Because it v be revealing vital military 
informat to ¢ to mo detail, and sine 
there 1s a eat deal ~ techni letal in 
volved that is not tinent to this stor the 

\ les ytior tt k t 
ssignec t t ~ l t mal 
is called, must necessarily be so very brief, We 
may tell you, however, that the work is of t 
utmost imp t r nationa lefens 


city in the East proximately 600 women, 
all volunteers, w nt é t first 
shift is 7:45 a.m. to 1:30 p.n the second 
shift is 1:30 pon ' 6h 45 ' rnd tt +] ] 
shift is from 6:45 to 12 t: Army 
men take over from midnight to 7:45 a.m 
isure during the da t tw 
shifts. We are told that t 

mposed al t entirely t | 
erical work ) g ft 
do their bit for their country after their regu 
lar business day 1s overt These girls work 
two nights a week and on the day-shift every 
third Sunday 

According t ir informant, t esa great 
need for girls to be trained in plotting and 
ther activities of the Intormation Center so 
that eventu lly yvormen may take Vel the 
fourth shift to relieve tl Army men for active 
SseTVvict T} , t t 1s tT? t 17 ~ eta 
ial r clerical nature in the k mnvolved 
irls vho have 1 sucl training pecially 
welcome, The powers-that-be feel that girls 
who know the discipline of office routine and 
are accustomed to working at high tension 
often under trying conditions, adapt themselves 
more readily to tl intricate work involved 
They are able to absorb instruction mucl 
faster, becaus their training has seasoned 


them in the ability to digest a great many facts 
ind do a number of different tasks quickly 
and correctly 

Those who wish to do volunteer work wit! 
their local Interceptor Command should make 
application by letter through the local office 
of the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, or 
the Red Cross. Volunteers must be between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty. and the letter 
should give complete details as to personal 
educational, and business background. This 
letter is turned over to the Information Cen 
ter’s Admissions Department, who then makes 
a discreet investigation of the applicant. If 
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Filterers at work for the First Interceptor Command (upper left). Enrolling at the CDVO 
and AW VS headquarters (center, left and right). At work in Civilian Defense office (lower 
left). AW VS worker receiving instructions in taping mirrors 
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the investigation is satisfactory, the applicant 
is interviewed and then it is decided whether 
or not to admit her to the training course 


BUT primary skills are not enough. If only 
these were employed, a great part of the na 
tion's potentially productive capacity would 
go to waste. Thus, getting back to the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Services, officials of 
the organization wisely recognized that at any 
particular period there might be a lapse of 
time before there was a call for volunteers 
with a particular kind of training. So, they 
have organized classes, under the advisory 
guidance of the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office, in which secondary skills may be devel- 
oped by women over the age of eighteen. 

When you register at your local AWVS 
office, if there is no immediate need for your 
secretarial services, which is your primary 
skill, you will be urged to sign up for one or 
more courses. These courses are designed to 
give you additional qualifications to be used 
in the war effort. Here, briefly, is a résumé 
of some of the courses: 


The course in teleprinting requires that the reg 
istrant be a rapid touch typist. Instruction covers a 
six months’ period 

Women who own and drive their own cars may en 
roll in the Motor Corps. Instruction here is given in 
First-Aid, in map-reading and convoy work, motor 
mechanics, and how to drive a truck. Upon comple 
tion of the course, the applicant must pass the test 
of the local Commissioner of Vehicles 

With regard to air raid protection, there is a 
primary course of twelve hours’ duration, and another 
course with a forty-hour instruction period to qualify 
as a teacher of air-raid protection work 

Those intere®ted in the intricacies of code work may 
sign up for tne difficult but very important course 
in which they are taught to receive and relay mes 
sages in the International Morse Code. To pass, the 
student must be able to receive and send thirteen 
words a minute and obtain a Grade-B amateur radio 
license 

If, in peace-time, your hobby was photography, you 
may want to take a course in Photography for De 
fense. You must own your own camera and the in 
struction covers special photographic techniques to 
aid the armed forces, the use of different lenses, and 
how to make the most of the dark room. 

In addition, there are courses in First-Aid given 
by Red Cross instructors, in nutrition and food prepa 
ration by domestic science experts, and in physical 
fitness to help you develop the extra stamina neces 
sary to keep healthy in these trying times. 


IN addition to the regular, or senior, o1 
ganization of the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, there is also a Junior Auxiliary 
for girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. Here they are given special courses 
in courier service, clerical work, sewing, and 
knitting. The purchase of uniforms for either 
the regular organization or the Junior Auxil 
iary is optional, but the right to wear the uni 
form has to be earned. To be eligible for a 
senior uniform, a volunteer must have put in 
at least fifty hours of assigned work, while 
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twenty hours of work is required of a junior 
to make her eligible for the grey-blue outfit 
that will be the envy of her classmates 


THAT there is a definite need for the mobili 
zation of the woman power of America, was 
felt by representatives of the more than forty 
five women’s organizations that met late in 
December for their annual Friendship Din 
ner, at which the AWA award for eminent 
ichievement in business or profession is con 
ferred on the Year's Outstanding Woman 
\ccordingly, the membership of these or 
ganizations, totaling more than ten thousand 
experienced business, professional, and indus 
trial women, is organizing a War Action 
Center as the framework within which they 
will operate 

Miss Caroline Haslett, assistant to Eng 
land’s Minister of Labor, Lord Bevin, on the 
training and employment of women, empha- 
sized in her many talks to women’s groups 
during her recent visit to this country, the 
great necessity for women in business to antici- 
pate the demands of the war years. With our 
own problems in mind and with the experience 
of the English women as a guide, the business 
women of New York hope to develop a plan 
which can be used as a pattern by women 
throughout the country 

The Center wants, above all, to have sound 
integration with the Civilian Defense move 
ment. They believe, next, that leaders of busi 
ness women’s organizations, being thoroughly 
familiar with the capabilities of their members, 
can do a more efficient job of picking the 
proper persons for any sort of service than 
can be done outside their groups They are 
also preparing special courses in the particular 
needs of war-time living. These courses in 
clude First-Aid, nutrition, air-raid protection, 
and physical fitness 

To put this plan into effective operation, 
many volunteer office workers will be needed 
So if you hear of a War Action Center open 
ing in your locality, you'll be doing your bit 
if you offer to help with the office routin 


IF the American Legion or its women’s affil 
iate, the American Legion Auxiliary, is active 
in your community, you have another good 
place at which to volunteer your services. And 
they particularly wish to emphasize the fact 
that you don't have to be a member in ordet 
to volunteer. 

If local conditions are such that it is more 
practical for you to offer your services to the 
Auxiliary, by all means do so. They co 
operate with other Defense organizations in 
supplying volunteer workers. They also have 
set up special courses of instruction much 
on the order of the classes operated by the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services: First 
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nutri ter k, a t iring seconda skills to enable them to be 
Braille 1 tra t i the uti t use in mor than one capacity 
iaterial for the blind Whet t be t ih the Civilian Defens 


Volunteer Ofhce, the American Women's Vol 
YES. men and munitions are 1 led th intary Services, the War Action Center, 


front lines. But a very effective second line the American Legion Auxiliary that you d 
{ detense is offs by the ince W kers of y r part-——t big idea is to volunteer and 
America Ki st y i DUY Z il t 4 ge ‘ We've 4 I t do every 
Vetense bonds a they possibly n e of us—y ind you, and ‘ in support 
ihen they are volunteers their primary skill i our men at the fighting front, 1! were t 
grapher, typist r hile k, and are win a Complete Victory for Democracy 


We're calling the roll of our readers. What are you doing as your 
share to put over our Civilian Defense program effectively? 


The Second Half Counteth 


Saith ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


ind s | " ich I ‘ ind who can con 
i go t aph é va e» k wledg 
And | uid h I} ha hou \ he | iph knowetl 
n wes s worth t] I the writ he rds that th 
| half th t { horthand writ writetl it the litt 
h s . \ rst ha inteth th n xpert ki \ h maketh h 
s h h nd ha r it is hard xp 
learn M ve l sa Con r tl acchors 
And | said, Whether it be harder to learn th md of the race the first hors« 
than the second half is beside the point; for s only a few hundred feet in front of the 
rily there be many who learn the first half, ist horse, and crosseth the finish line only 
hat learn the s« dh ew sec s be the last horse reacheth 


act itself, look around thee. For the lawye1 VERILY he s halt that count 


this city are as t ; 4 y tl nay, it th t nth, or hundreth 
s the star f the heave or multitude; mayhap ten-t indth by which the w 
! lead l lights there ew s h ha inteth 
! 1 th f \\ re knowledge is but 
d toes one man gnorance. To know half as much shorthand 
\ the d rs ¢ this city are grea iS af 1 stenographer knoweth doth m 
titude, that 1 nan can number it the mak thee half a stenographer—it maketh 
npetent and wise physicians that would thee nothing. If thou knewest nine-tenths 
S th one’s life are but few ist hasag 1 st grapher thou wouldst 
And the stenographer th ty are still be but half or less « a good stenogra 
leed many uit the expert shorthand pher. Nay, if thou knewest ninety-nine and 
writer the city who can take down the nine-tenths per cent as much as would be 
rds of a rapid speaker and make an needed to hold thy job, thou mightest still 
epta kk transcript ther i ly i { red 
men or s 


AND the young man was sad, and said, 


AND thinkest th that ; r lawyer Who is sufficient for these things? And 
knoweth only half as much as a great how shall I ever become perfect? 
lawyer? Verily, the poor lawyer probably And I answered and said, Happily, pet 
knoweth most the things tl the great fection is not required of thee; only do thy 
lawyer knoweth; but the great lawyer best, and rest not on thy laurels but strive 
knoweth a little more than the poor lawyer, continually toward perfection, and thou shalt 
ind that little maketh him great presently find thyself ahead of most of thy 
And the poor doctor knoweth much about fellow workers; and thy employer shall be 


*? 
symptoms, and diagnosis, and therapeutics; glad t remunerate thee liberally 
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BLACKOUT TONIGHT! 


HE bombing of Pearl Harbor and vicin 
ity by the Japane se on December i 1941, 
started at 7:55 a.m., and it was not until 
about 8:30 a.m. that I knew it was the real 
thing and not a simulated attack or maneuver 
Like thousands of stenographers I welcome 
Sunday and the opportunity of rising later 
than usual—‘‘usual” meaning 6 a.m. in order 
to get to work promptly at 8 o'clock. That day 
the hour of rising was about 8 o'clock. Leis 
urely | went about my morning chores and 
before I sat down to breakfast and to read 
the morning paper, | turned on the radio for 
some musk 
But music was not what | heard. Instead, 
the radio announcer was ordering “Civilians 
are requested to keep off the streets. Don't 


drive your cars. Stay at hom Che island 
of Oahu is under enemy attack but the attack 
is being repulsed Keep calm We'll be 
back with more news later on.” Then some 


incidental music followed 


SURELY, I thought, this is another one of 
the many practices staged by the Army that 
[ have read and heard about. We have been 
preparing for an emergency for months now. 
Six months ago Army officials urged civilians 
to stock up on nonperishable foodstuffs. We 
have had three practice blackouts over a per- 
iod of two years. Our armed forces are con 
stantly having some sort of maneuvers and 
“alerts.” We frequently hear announcements 
over the radio about guns being fired at differ- 
ent parts of the island but that civilians should 
not be alarmed as the guns are being fired for 
practice only. We read about and take part 
in the Civilian Defense activities, first-aid 
organizations, and other emergency prepara- 
tions. Therefore, with all this a part of our 
daily lives, I for one, and I know many others, 
did not take the radio announcer seriously. 
Calmly I turned back to my morning paper 
and breakfast 

Suddenly, the music stopped and again the 
announcer repeated his previous orders and 
added, “Don’t use your telephone except in the 
most urgent of circumstances. Keep off the 
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By GRACE GOO 











streets Dhis ts an rdet \ \ nv aul mrities 
The island of Oahu has been under enemy 
attack Fheir emblen Che Rising Sun, has 
been seen on the wing tips of enemy planes 
\ll Army and Navy personnel, including civil 
ian employees, except women, are requested te 
report to their posts at once 
Simultaneously, we heard bombing it 

distance There was a mad scramble as mem 
bers of my family rushed to the back ot the 
house to watch the shooting in the at We 
could see clouds of smoke from exploding 
bombs, but because of the distance of the bat- 
tle area from our home, nothing was clearly 


visible 


W AR has never been very close to me. for | 


was a child, barely of school age, when the 
Armistice was signed following the first World 
War Therefore it was difhcult for me to 
believe that our peaceful community was being 
bombed by the Japanese. I've been one of 


those idealistic people who went about think 
ing “It can’t happen here.” Not that I thought 
war was impossible, but I never have thought 
that it would be right here on home grounds 
and at a time when Japan's representatives 
were in Washington talking “peace.” Now 
my idealism has been dashed to pieces 

All day long, as I went about my duties at 
home, I kept my radio tuned on, expectantly, 
for any instructions which might come from 
my office, but none came that applied to me 
or to other women workers. I am a Civil 
Service employee, and just to be on the safe 
side of the censor, I shall not mention what 
branch of the service I’m in. Suffice to say 
it is a Defense agency At 11 o'clock, this 
December 7, 1941, the radio stations in Hono 
lulu went off the air on orders from the Army 
Intelligence and returned intermittently and 
only with official announcements originating 
from Army headquarters. Before the day was 
over, martial law was declared, with the 
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(; i Hawanan Depart- QO ning rushed int ) ce a 
tary gove and a complet nearly stumble ver a man sleeping on a 
ial blackout was ordered that night mattress thrown on the floor near my desk 
He had been on night duty a ul ta 
SIN ve have been blacked out every asleep. He slept unperturb is | went ab 
t sk to daylight. | am not tempted my work that morning. Wher uid ala 
ul go out and wat the city im ar inded I forget that they a " 
lar when we had our simulated and am the first to das t t 
ach ) irteen nights of total black ang my neck out an i 
it pertect that I'm just about ive been cautioned against t 
i the sicep ly ever been 
sy it peacetul Defense li is heartwarming t t ik 
(Jahu i been transi! med t t i irduous tas ‘ eTratively and ul 
irmy post Sandbag in se 5 T imme ind ¢ ta t 
i\ been erected at gly I tne ce v ia ty ta 
\ places, zigzag trenches have rhe people are cons the ge tasl 
é aces near public buildings before then Men and ul 
s, and uniformed armed ave risen to the challenge as America i 
itione it downtown and other vavs do 
t \ | ne, ait gh I ! ‘ it 
tivities have had to be curtailed i 24 uur basis, | ‘ tort 
r 40 hours a week, I now eing assigned to the da t 
eaving very little time for per is not been disrupted—t H 
Lhe people in the ofhce where ve fitted my pla t t 
t vork “as usual” and humor yi mt At 4 ‘ 
‘ e not lacking. For instance bus to g 
rker brings his electric razor wit the part of everyone t tha tt 
i t 11 o'clock when I hear the bu ing ss 1 t as possib i) t ' 
soul i know he ts having his morning shave spent at work are s Continued on page 306 
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Theater of War in the Pacific where hostilities began with Japan's attack at Pearl Harbor 
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THE LEARNER 





Festina Lente— HASTEN SLOWLY 


This is no admonition to “draw” forms slowly, but to learn 
them so thoroughly you can write them—without hesitation 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HERE is much wisdom in the old motto 
“festina lente”—hasten slowly—when ap- 
plied to the beginning period of the study 
of shorthand. Speed is the desired goal, but 
the foundation for speed is built by careful 
study of the fundamental principles of writing, 
so that in the advanced work the forms may be 
hoth accurate and _ fluent—ainstantly recog- 


nizable. 


- / a ee 


RECENTLY I have had occasion to give 
some assistance in arithmetic to a very young 
lady. From this experience came the thought 
that speed or slowness in arithmetic, and very 
likely in almost any other study, are the direct 
results of the same things that make for speed 
or slowness in the writing of shorthand. Faulty 
beginnings and carelessness are two of the 
causes of failure to do good work, for good 
work in arithmetic, as well as in shorthand, 
can be done by anyone of normal intelligence. 
rhere is nothing original, nothing of research, 
nothing dependent on one’s individual genius 
in either study. 

Shorthand is strictly a skill; arithmetic is 
not; but in both cases an exact plan is laid 
before the student, and he is to follow it ac- 
cording to his own abilities. Two and two do 
not make five, nor can they ever. Similarly, 
a b in shorthand never reads back v, nor can 
it ever. Some people cannot spell without a 
dictionary, for spelling is largely a matter of 
memory. Both arithmetic and shorthand must 
be a matter of Aabit in order to be of service. 
We cannot stop to ask for a pencil and paper 


to determine what change we should receive 
rom a purchase, nor can we stop to look up 
rules when we are taking dictation 


Li l us think for a moment about faulty b« 
ginnings. Is there something that is not clear 
to you? If so, your teacher will be only too 
glad to help you with it, but first you must 
know exactly what it is. Perhaps you were 
absent from class one or two days and thus 
did not hear a particular principle when it 
was originally presented. Or perhaps you 
were there, but were not paying the closest 
attention to the classroom work. Maybe you 
were back on the old pond skating—mentally ! 
Perhaps you were late to class. In any event, 
you missed something. A_ college professo 
used to say to his students: “There is nothing 
dificult about this course; anyone who comes 
to class and pays attention all the time can 
get a B and so can anyone who studies assidu 
ously at home, even if he does miss classes or 
is inattentive in the classroom. But anyone 
who comes to class and pays attention whil 
he is there, and who also goes over the work 
carefully at home, will surely get an A.” 
This is even truer of shorthand and type 
writing than it is of most subjects, because 
shorthand and typewriting depend largely on 
practice—on going over the work again and 
again. If you are constantly making mistakes, 
go back over your notes and see how many 
mistakes are of the same kind, and what thx 
fault really is. It will almost surely be due 
to some lack in the earlier days of your study, 
or to carelessness. In either case it is up to 
you to see that it does not continue. Perhaps 
you are not making the large circles larg 
enough and the small circles small enough, the 
short strokes short, and the long strokes long, 
the hooks narrow and deep, the straight lines 
straight and the curves curved? Unless you 
develop the fabit of making these distinctions 
automatically, you will be seriously handi- 
capped in transcribing, as these examples 


D 
A 


“45 a A fs? 
ia <. 7 


illustrate 


JJ S 


Cc © Cc é C 


S 4 
4 . P “a 
“4 Soa — — ——s 


ce 
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nt int nca cidery mun ihe 


5 7 ‘ ‘ t 
‘ , wr Ly 7 o wr snswered. accepted; entered, intruded; I will, I want 
at our < 7 
Y 


THERE are five kinds of blends, and they 








say ee; he u 1, I would; he did, I did; rich, 
rge, “usuany ' ’ ation, work b b deserve spec ial care and attention. They ar 
sect rejected, ré raving, tru ruth- - : \ 
f originally a speeding up of the writing of t 
strokes, so you can afford to take a little extra 
Ti ) minimize the chance of forming bad time in executing them properly (1) cnt 
riting habits, check up on your method of emd and ten-dem are the result of a tast writ 
study at home Especially if you are a new ing of » and ¢ or m and d, as the case may be 
student in shorthand, and there are many this and the length depends on whether there ts ar 
y “ rT) 44 , . ; eat lends 
month, keep in mind a few simple rules for nor anim, (2) Def und gent-pend blend 
study lit from eacl t] n direction only i 
are at ng t n t ghittul outiines in t 
See that that ther nr zh 
ht ad ae entire system t ite, and the most attractiy 
gn and air | r paper am eT 
; | | ! 
Have a regular time and place for practice—this is execute Che ot blends a 
conducive to better work, for it helps eliminate the ' rther 1 strokes tor m and ft 
temptation to waste time at the start i { P i} nd (correct proportion i 
Begin with refreshing your mind about the pre 1s = ee <-> : , 
lesans » the magazine serials A . the at 4 f19 my theese and + the cop ynation of 
s | 1 5 
( rate Don't “whistle w h for 
ye ure working with your mind a we as =6with 
it i 
— 3 ¢ # 
ry never to write the wrong thing. If you ; : 
¢ 
write it wrong once you are more than likely 
“~@ “ 9 - 
to write it wrong again. Be sure of it before a A . (_< 
you write it. Of course we are discussing 
study periods If you are taking dictation Ov > a ee 
- ww ~ 4 < 
or trying tor speed, it 18 sometimes neces- _ 
sary “to get words down somehow—get them 9 _— 
down anyhow.” But there is no reason to do —_& 2 J o 
this when you are studying by yourself 
= . «= ” ” gt 7] 
C 
. . . 4 y 
MANY pitfalls await the beginning student . 
who tries to write fast before he knows what 
he is to write, and before he is well grounded g AY 
in the theory of the work he is doing. There > : 
; or , 
comes a time when, in order to gain speed in 
writing, every writer must ive some dictation oa. <4 
given at a higher speed than he can write. We 
) 
are all creatures of habit, and unless we ar 2 
’ < 2 = + 
forced out of our habits we are likely to re 
main in a rut. But this forcing of speed, te 
while essential in advanced work, is not for the > { | oy, a 
beginner Iranscription is the ultimate goal ‘ 4 ' 
ot all shorthand, and it is to be remembered C ~ 
% , , ( ( 
that perfectly legible shorthand can be quickly 4 a \ \ 
ranscribed, thus gaining time in the end overt ( > ) 
more quickly written notes that are difficult a 
to read Reporters are keenly aware of the . *, 
need for accuracy, and there are many out 
lines with which they take special care. Some ° So 2 . 
f these are ¢ 
+ ‘ 
» “ 
ie A 3 
—_ ~ F oe J / 
—~ —— ( 
_/ a a c - 4 
° ad 4 


. = Cc a“ /~ consent fiant vacant inter prompt xem 


empty percomptor around and mind irawe 
“rf thew (neve if ? happen appear moses roomier: remed seemed ircamed roruiten tonne 








4a ® 
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fain tender 
ictim; deny, evidence, maiden, sudden, denote; free 
dom, madam, wisdom, medium; cogent, gentle, pageant, 
gender; carpenter, spent-spend, opened, happened; 
divide, defray, native, plaintiff; memory, minute, re 
main, money; treated, aided, needed, detail; build, 
old, failed, sold; basis, faces, census, sister, cistern, 
sustenance 


Let me urge you to practice the blend 
drills here until you are able to write the 
forms smoothly and without hesitation. Every 
pause in your writing is as costly of time and 
effort in taking dictation as the traffic stops 
are of time and gas on the road 


tonight; esteem, item, temper, timber, 


THESE are not leisurely days for anyone, 
but they are days when we must make the 
best use of the time at our disposal, Already 
the person who is studying shorthand has 
made a creditable start in the right direction 
by undertaking a useful occupation, and one 
that will be valuable not only now but always. 
In pursuit of that study, then, let us keep up 
the good work we have started, and make the 
most of the opportunity by doing a specially 
good job in the learning of it. Let us remem 
ber: Pay attention in class, practice faithfully 
at home. Count study periods as an “alert” 


until they are finished and we can give our 


selves the “all-clear” signal 


Drill on Proper Names 


HE accompanying drill on proper names 
can be made to serve as excellent precision 


practice as well as for vocabulary building 


Abbott, Adams, Adler, Allen, Ainsworth, Allison, 
Anderson, Andrews, Appleton, Armour, Armstrong, 
Arnold, Atkinson, Austin, Ayres 


B 


Bacon, Bailey, Baird, Baker, Baldwin, Ballard, Bar 
low, Barnett, Barnum, Barrett, Bartlett, Bauer, 
taxter, Becker, Beecher, Beale, Bell, Bender, Ben 
nett, Benson, Bentley, Bernstein, Billings, Bishop, 
Bissell, Blackstone, Blair, Blake, Blanchard, Bliss, 
Bosworth, Bowen, Bowman, Boyd, Boyle, Bradford, 
tradley, Brady, Brennan, Brewster, Briggs, Brown, 
Bryant, Burke, Burns, Burroughs, Burton, Butler, 
Ryron 

c 

Cable, Caldwell, Calhoun, Callahan, Cameron, Camp 
bell, Canfield, Carey, Cannon, Carlson, Carpenter, 
Carson, Carroll, Carter, Chalmers, Chandler, Chap 
man, Chase, Chester, Childs, Clark, Clayton, Cleary, 
Clifford, Cobb, Clinton, Coddington, Cohen, Cone, Col 
by, Coleman, Collier, Collins, Comstock, Condon, Conk 
lin, Conley, Connell, Connelly, Connolly, Connor, Con 
rad, Converse, Conway, Cook, Cooley, Cooper. Craig, 
Crandall, Crawford, Cromwell, Crowley, Culbertson, 
Cummings, Cummins, Curtis, Cutler 


D 
Daly, Daniels, Davenport, Davidson, Davies, Davis, 
Dawson, Dayton, Dean, Decker, Dennison, Dillon 
Dix, Donovan, Dougherty, Doyle, Driscoll, Duffy. 
Dur in, Dunne 
E 
Eastman, Edwards, Egan, Elliott, Ellsworth, En 
right, Evans, Everett 


F 


Fairbanks, Farrell, Feldman, Ferguson, Field, Fin 
ley, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleming, Flynn, Foley, Ford, 
Foster, Fox 
French, Fuller 


Francis, Franklin, Fraser, Freeman, 
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G 
Gallagher, Garfield, Gibson, Gleason, Gordon, Gold 
berg, Goodwin, Gould, Graham, Grant, Graves, Gray 
Green, Griffiths, Gross 
H 
Haggerty, Hall, Hamilton, Hancock, Hansen, Har 
ding, Harper, Harrington, Harris, Harrison, Hart 
man, Harvey, Hastings, Hayes, Healy, Henderson 
Herman, Higgins, H Hodges, Hottmar Holme 


Holland, Holt, Hopkins, Horton, Hudson, Hughes 


Hunter, Hutchinsor 


I 
Irving, Irwir 
J 
Jackson, Jacobs, James, Jefferson, Jennings, Johns 
ton, Johnson, Jones 
kK 


Kelly, Kerr, Kennedy, Kimball King, Kle 
Knight, Knox 
L 


Lacey, Lambert, Larsen, Larson, Laughlin, a 
rence, Lederer, Lee, Leonard, Lehman, Levy, Lewis 
Lincoln, Lindstrom, Livingston, Livingstone, Lloyd, 
Logan, Long, Lowell, Lynch, Lyons 


M 


Mack, MacCorma MacDonald, Mac Millar Madi 
son, Maguire, Mahoney, Mansfield, Martin, Mason, 
Maxwell, McCabx McCann, McCarthy, McCauley, 
McIntosh, McGregor, McKee McKenzie, McLean, 
McLeod, Meyer, M ller, M tchell, Moore M regan 
Morris, Morrisor Morse, Mueller-Muller, Munr 
Murdock, Murphy, Murr Myers 


Nash, Nolan, Norwood 
0 


O'Brien. O'Connor. O’ Donne Ogdet 0 .) 
son, O'Neill, Oswald, Owen 


P 
Packard, Parker, Paterson, Pearson, Peters, Pet 
sen, Peterson, Phelps, Phillips, Pierce, Port Pr 
ter, Powell, Powers, Pratt, Price 
Q 
Quincy Quinr 
R 
Randall, Randolp! Reading Reid Reinhardt Rey 


nolds, Rhodes, Richman, Richmond Riley, Robbins 
Roberts, Robertsor Robinson. Rogers. Ross. Rudolp! 
Russell, Ryan, Rversot 


Ss 
Samuels, Sanders, Sanford, Saunders, Sawyer } 

Schmidt, Schneider, Schroeder, Schultz, Schwartz 

Scott, Sexton, Sharp, Shaw, Shea, Sheldon, Sheridan 

Sherman, Sherwood, Shoemaker, Siegel, Simmons 

Simon, Simpson, Sinclair, Skinner, Sloan, Smith 

Snyder, Soloman, Spencer, Sprague, Stacey, Stafford 

Stanford, Stanley Stevens, Stewart, Stone, Stra 

Stuart, Sullivan, Swift 


Taft, Taylor, Temple, Terry, Thomas, T! 
Thornton, Turner 


Underwood, Ulrich, Underhill, Upt 


Vail. Valentine, Vance, Vanderlip, Van Dyke, \ 
Horn, Vaughar 


Waddington, Walker, Wallace, Walsh. Ward, W 
son, White, Williams Wilson, Winslow Winter 
Wolf, Wood, Woodruff, Wright 


X-Y-Z 


Yates, Young, Zimmerman. (585) 
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Proper Names 














Including the fifty commonest in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston and 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
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Mormon Temple and Sea Gull monument 


Utah — the 
“Beehive” State 


RY but valiant bar tf plonec 
t tly beh tl man who ha 
> dt t trange and mely 
land. His keen eyes appraised the ern ) 
try and viti VCli-satishes Pha s Tt 
ice,” Brigham Young and the Mormon p 
set about waking t homes iting 
ain, and irrigating t irched soi tal 
as aptly called Deseret and ot tl rh 
neg bee or the Beehiy State to to the 
ard-working Mormons can b edited Utah's 
growth and cultivation 
Utah ranks tenth 1 i—84,916 square 


and forty-first in population 550,310) 


Che climate is dry 


miles 


and stimulating, a! 


sk\ . i loud 


sting to note, the 
s to be seen on 300 days a vy 
Sugar beets are the leading p but other 
getables. fruits wheat rye ts tatoes 
ire grown in protusto \ siding pro 
cer of silver and coppet tal ts als rr 
v l le ad. petroleum i! iit mous 
stones, marble and ony t Tew 
TH! region of sout st ta , ye 


the last sections the United States to be 


explored and a vast, strange, weird land it ts 
where richly colored sandstone has _ been 
t ies into tantasti« 


shapes. Fossilized remains of dinosaurs and 
ther prehistorx animals ive been tound in 
he Henry mountains st of the Colorado 


Dinosaur National Park has 
been created In Monument Park, 


spires and mighty bluffs of red stone form ar 
Indian 


river, where a 


slender 


awe-inspiring sight. Caves covered wit! 
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hieroglyphics and pictures, cliff dwellings 
where an ancient people made their home, nat 
ural stone bridges, make Utah a mecca I! 


tourists 
Great Basin region 


ago the 


_enturies 


the western part of the state was « 
a great expanse of water, 19,000 square mik 
known as Lake Bonneville. Shoreline at sev 


enteen distinct levels can still be traced on t 


mountainside Creat Salt Lake is all that 
left of this inland sea. Its waters av i 
average salt density of seventeen p nt 
about three and a it tim that t i 
It has no known outlet 
IN the middle of the nineteent tury t 
Mormon settlers were visited by a pla 
grasshoppers which came by the thousand 
everything in sight. Crops were being 


eating 


levoured and the peopl were in grave dat 
get | starvation. The discouraged farmer 
ad giver pa ope t saving anything 
to their astonishment, hundreds of sea 
ded upon the rdes ot mvading 
s and devoured them all This i 
y time the City has ever been visited 
w Enoug! 1 the crops wet! 
i t wide food tor the ming mont 
e grateful Mormons ted a monum t 
t Sea ty I] in Salt | ik City ros I ! 
ld-ren re Tah nacl 
At S t | ik (itv a the State 
, \ . , ‘ , , , < ; 

" ga Brig \ Univ ya 
}? \ ta by ft l_att Day Sa t 
ancl ft “tot \g ; 7S 

| gran 





uh OER woor 


NUER WOON @ 


Bryce Point, towering like a fairy-tale casti: 


over Bryce Canyon National Park 
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A Quiz on Questions 
of Business Etiquette 


LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
For key, see page 304) 


Arranged by FE. 


N the margin, write the letter representing 

what you consider to be the correct 

answer to each of the following situa- 
tions 


1. Suppose you come to work some morn 
ing with a splitting headache. In the eleva- 
tor, a fellow employee greets you with, “How 
are you?” In reply you should (a) describe 
the pain in detail and say that you had taken 
two aspirins; (b) say, “Pretty well”; (c) say, 
“Just fine, thank you”; (d) make no reply, 
and comment on the weather. 

2. If, in conversation, a fellow employee 
mispronounces a word, you should (a) tell 
him the correct pronunciation; (b) make a 
point of using the word immediately, correctly 
pronounced ; (c) mispronounce the word your- 
self: (d) avoid the word in your conversation 
and substitute another. 

3. You receive an invitation to the wedding 
reception of your employer’s daughter. The 
card bears the letters “R.S.V.P.” You should 
designate your intention of attending the re 
ception by (a) telephoning your employer’s 
wife; (b) telling your employer verbally; (c) 
writing a formal acceptance in the third per 
son; (d) writing a friendly note addressed to 
“Mr. and Mrs. .... Patil? 

4. During the first rest period on your first 
day on a new job, you go into the employees’ 
rest room. It is filled with employees whom 
you do not know. The wisest course of action 
would be to (a) sit by yourself and read a 
magazine; (b) assume a genial appearance but 
say little; (c) interrupt the conversation of 
some group and narrate a personal experience ; 
(d) tell a funny story. 


5. If you know nothing about the subject of 
conversation in your group, the wise plan is to 
(a) pretend that you do and bluff some re 
marks; (b) ask to have the subject explained 
to you; (c) listen attentively and ask a few 
leading questions; (d) change the subject. 


6. Your friend, Rosalie Clark, wishes to 
apply for a position with your company. You 
have spoken to Mr. Allen, the personnel man 
ager, about her. She comes to business wit! 
you one day so that you may see that she 
meets Mr. Allen. Which of the following in 
troductions would you use? (a) Mr. Allen. 
this is Rosalie Clark; (b) Miss Clark, | 
should like to present Mr. Allen; (c) Mr. Al- 
len, meet my friend, Rosalie Clark; (d) Rosa- 
lie, I want to make you acquainted with Mr 
Allen. 

7. Your employer asks you to order some 
flowers sent to his sister, who is ill, and to 
enclose his card. You should (a) enclose his 


business card: (6) enclose his social card: 
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(c) enclose his social card, but cross off his 
title and surname, 

8. While you are transcribing, your em 
ployer’s wife, whom you have never met, comes 
into the office and asks her husband for some 
money. You should (a) continue working, 
paying no attention to the situation; (b) 
leave the office unobtrusively; (c) ask your 
employer whether he would like to have you 
leave; (d) make some wisecrack about “being 
broke.” 

9. Your employer is in an impatient mood 
and fails to give you the full information you 
need in order to do some work as he wishes it 
done. As a result, he tells you irritably that 
certain parts of it will have to be done over. 
The most tactful reply to give him is (a) 
“That's the way you told me to do it”; (b) 
“I should have known better than to have 
done it the way you told me”; (c) “I’m sorry 
I misunderstood you”; (d) say nothing. 

10. A distinguished-looking elderly gentle 
man comes into the office while you are typ 
ing. Your employer introduces you. You 
should (a) remain seated; (b) rise and re 
main standing while talking: (c) remain seat 
ed but offer to shake hands 


*Tention! 


GS OME poets sing of war or wine, 
And some of lovely lasses; 

I take a more prosaic theme, 
And sing of shorthand classes. 


For there we hear of war, and wine, 
But pour out no libation. 
Except the ink we splash about 
In taking the dictation. 


With anything that comes along 
We fill our notebooks daily— 
Debates in Congress, “jury charge,” 

Or tales of monsters scaly. 


We learn to make distinctions, too; 
Put periods in their places, 

Lest, when we're called on to “read back.” 
We can’t go through vur paces. 


For “cheese” and “fish” and “first” and “chief” 
May “ball up” our transcription, 
Until the papers we turn in 
Are “messed” beyond description. 
So hearken, lads—and lasses, too, 
To what “dear teacher” tells you; 
For when you go to hunt a job, 
You'll find that that’s what “sells” you. 


4. D. Mack 


+ + ¢ 


> 1 DO the very best I know how. The very 
best I can; and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won't amount to any 
thing. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
thousand angels swearing I was right would 
make no difference —Abraham Lincoln 


1942 
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Ring Three 


fora Messenger Girl! 


War Again Brings Girls into Service 


IRI telegraph messengers, wearing 
jaunty overseas Caps, are 


their appearance in the 


arousing pub 


lic interest by 


downtown sections of some of the largest 


the nation, and in the offices of the 
messages 


cities of 
number of 
delivered last 


telegraph companies. A 
for the Grecc WRITER wert 
month by a winsome Miss 

corner, and our curiosity as to how widespread 
prompted us to inquire 


from around the 


their activities were 


DUE to the 


shortage of eligible boys, we 


learned from Mr. George Oslin, publicity 
director for Western Union, there now are 
about 100 girl messengers in their offices at 


Washington, D. C., 100 at Chicago, more than 
50 in New York City, and others in cities all 
the way to the Pacific Coast. These young 


women are smilingly shattering the tradition 


that the Nation’s largest ‘teen age occupation 
is exclusively for boys. Businessmen are sur- 
prised at first when these attractive young 
things respond to their call box summons to 
pick up telegrams, but they are receiving this 
minor introduction of glamor with pleasure 


Comments from businessmen generally are 
enthusiastic 

Usually the girls are not seen on the city 
their work is primarily be 
teiegraph offices and business 


To many busi 


streets because 
tween branch 
offices in the same buildings 
nessmen the appearance of the feminine tele- 
carriers is reminiscent of World War 
when Western Union used girls to re 
messengers who went to war. 


gram 
No l. 
plac e 
tested 


messengers are carefully 


THE girl 
being taken into the telegraph service 

Western Union is training the girls 
vhile they work, for future promotion to such 
clerks and teleprinter 
demands of National 
Army and Navy 
more 


before 
bree ause 
counter sales 
The 
Defense industries 
or telegraph service has 
positions avilable in the 
so the girls are being promoted as soon as 
they are qualified, in accordance with Western 
Union's policy of advancing the people within 
its organization whenever possible. 

“Of course, a knowledge of shorthand would 
be most helpful to the girl messengers in ob 
taining advancement to positions in other lines 


obs as 
heavy 
and the 


perators 


made 


many 


telegraph industry, 






_ 











Sho 
he’, doin “ 





he, bits * 





large telegraph organization 


The ability to record information speedily 1s 


valuable in many ways in any type of business 
and particularly so in industries where t 


is speed and accuracy 


: 


keynote of all 
In the work of a 
providing a great variety ot 
need for a 


activity 
large telegraph company 
services to the 


public, there is always a large 


amount of telegraphic correspondence, and 
shorthand is employed by many telegraph en 
ployees as an aid to the their 
work.” (We give you in Mr. Oslin’s own 
} | 


efficiency of 
words his appreciation of shorthan 


To maintain their messenger delivery service, 
the Postal now 
employing girls to pick up and deliver tele 
building section of Metro 
services of the girl mes 
satisfactory and have 


Telegraph Company also is 


grams in the office 
politan cities. The 
entirely 
fit to the telegraph companies 


sengers are 
proven a bene 
Mr. E. R. Larigan, general sales manager re 
ports, particularly girls 
stenographic or typing 
knowledge of th 
result of work 


when the messenger 


have had previous 
training or experience. The 
telegraph business gained as a 
ing on the messenger force a few months gives 
valuable training in branch office 
operation. With period of telegrap! 
teletype training, the handle tel 
graph traffic in a small office 
The girl of the 
graph are unanimous in their 
the pleasant work, acting in the same capacity 
as messenger boys. Invariably the girls state 
that the experience gives them confidence and 
coming in contact with 


the girls a 
a short 
girls can 


Postal Tele 
comments on 


messengers 


poise as a result of 


officiais of business firms 


























a \RT AND CREDENTIALS 
7 a . . 
+ Second Annual Shorthand 


Speed and Transcription 





Contest 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 





ITH the spending of unfathomable bil earnest an win 
lions for armament and defense, there for you. In the worl 
is a brisk demand tor competent sten ibits that ire in school 
ographic help. It would seem that plenty ot vill be the |} that you carry 
stenographers should be available—we heard vith you to tl it If they are 
that many were unable to obtain employment habits of 1 future 
only a few short months ago! But the pres success i tt | assured 
ent situation proves what we have told you Good s t t ire a 
repeatedly in these columns: The young mar basic req t t mpetent 
or woman who is thoroughly trained for sten stenograplhiy ity to write 
wraphic work usually procures a_ position satisfactory s thand outlines en 
When business 1s good the less capable ma ibles you to trat ibe more efh The School Troph 
also find a place somewhere in the business ciently. Practicing for a_ better 
office, but when business its bad the incon horthand sty ill improve fluency, speed, 
petent are generally let out ind legibility of shorthand. To give you the 
incentive tor ily practice of good notes, w« 
I is essential, I think, that vou students un have offered you tl ittractive arrangement 
derstand the importance to your subsequent f shorthand certificates and prizes in the Di 
areers of a thorough training now. One of the cember Gre Writt So, read the announce 
greatest problems a teacher has ts getting ment of the OQ. G. A. Contest, and begin at 
enough practice done in the shorthand and mce to “burn t midnight oil” for proficiency 
typing classes. Students do not always under in shorthand iting. I owe my job to the 
stand that the major job of learning falls to practice [ put in on O. G. A. contest copy 
them, and to them alone. A teacher instructs, many years ago, and I actually burned the 
encourages, and guides the learning processes, midnight oil night after night, with what grat 
but the student must do all of the work. fying results I never dreamed at the time 
Hearing of attractive positions available to 
the fully qualified stenographer may induce a ‘THIS month we are announcing stil! another 
few of you to work harder, but this thought contest. The Shorthand Speed and Transcrip 
alone doesn't always have the effect of moti- tion Contest will be a challenge to every am 
vating you to better-than-average daily effort bitious student The dictation practice that 
| recall, as a youngster, Dad endeavoring to you put in between now and April 15 will 
interest my sister and me in weeding an onion determine how close you me to the top of 
patch. He (with a gleam in his eye, we the list of winners! If you are writing 80 
thought) extolled the virtues of learning to vords a minute in shorthand, now, you should 
weed onion beds. It had as much effect on our practice assiduously to increase your speed t 
ambition as “the sweetest meat is in the neck 100 or 120 words by April 15 
of a chicken” had upon our appetites! Finally If you are transcribing at the rate of 15 
he said, “I'll give each of you a quarter if 1) words a minute, daily transcription practi 
you'll weed the patch today.” Well, that was between now and the close of the Contest 
a tangible reason for going to work! should enabl 1 to write 30 or 35 
Contest dictation will not be difficult 
RECAUSE we do not want you to lose val but it will gauge your ability to take an em 
uable time now, and because we know that, ployment test and pass it satisfactorily after 
unless you settle down to earnest practice you graduate. If you are able to pass the 
today, you will not have sufficient time left Contest dictation test at 100 or 120 words a 
in which to improve your output for office minute and transcribe rapidly and accurately 
consumption, we are going to dangle some you need have little fear of your abilitv to 


very beautiful prizes before your eves that qualify when applying for your first position 
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The Prizes Offered 





HERE y he ft sets of awards given Students submitting perfect 100-word or 120-word 
. . , individual students who rat trans ts typed at 30 or more words per minute wil 
“wae ‘< ee? , receive Special Mention and the Gold Pin at the 
ignest tn t \ ntest, as einalter \ pial respect es ed 
1 those to t and teachers In 
rder for the team to rate one of the school Bagi 
, . atings 
rds, should be not fewer than ten 
tes eit : ‘ nit | ; . 1;4 ¥ j 
students in ‘ Seno Wivision quaiilying ; r VHI tea . V1 be rated as tollows (] 
ut 1s, ten or more students should qualify on By t centage ot semor students in 
t 100-word test Some members of the class or class submitting transcripts. (2) 
tear may tality t! 120 and t 14 Percent y ‘ st nts qualilying in the respec 
rd test. and these provide additional credits tive speed divisions—S0, 100, 120, and 140 
= , 7 : , . 3 ] 1. . | 
the tea is \ | aS special awards to the words (3 \verage number of errors on 
students \ senior students must take th transcripts at each speed given 4) Averag: 
80-word test as we is t 100-word test, and transcription spe words r minut 
t quaiitying papers to be sent 1s » P centagt | transcripts ited aS eXce 
t ingen t, neatnes ind acs acy 


School Awards his will include perfect or “mailable” tra 


by s team rating highest in the 1942 ; , 
ontest will receive the GRAND PRIZI Rules Governing Tests 
SILVER TROPHY, suitably engraved 


eriod of one year. (Any s vinning the ICTATION tests will be provided at 80 
- 1 : 1ix 4 i ; 
1p three times will receive it as a permanent 100, 120, and 140 words. The term sentor 


a 





ul l 
ken he m.) The teacher's personal prize will to designate a student who ts in the 
be $10 in cash, and shorthand speed pins will il year of shorthand; or, if taking an inten 
be awarded to the students in tl winnins sive private school course, the final semester 
team r If more than one teacher is repre Becaus A have tound that a/ility of students 
sented in the winning club, the cash prize will is determined more by the type of instructior 
be equally divided.) The school winning t! than upon the length of time devoted to th 
GRAND PRIZE TROPHY will be automat uning (provided, of course, that the course 
ically removed from competition for first place s intended to train stenographers and is not 
in the respective school divisions taken merely as an elective subject, or for ' 
idditional credits), we are not differentiating ' 
IDENTICAL prizes will be awarded in the Detween the high school and college grades 
iSte, GSchact Bavechial Schosl. and Privat SI ald there be a sufhcient number of schools 
Set Wieiciees an Csi t college level entered in the ( ontest to jus 
tity offering another set of awards for this 
First Place: First-Prize Banner to the s - livision, we will do so in subsequent Contests 
rsonal prize of $1 to the teacher (lf m , 
nom ane Guatiek fn cememeented tn Gen etenien dod The work of any school team reflects the 
¢ prize will be divided equally.) ndividual effort of teachers and students, and 
Second Place: Second-Prize Banner to the school the same quality may be had in an intensive 


und a Gregg Deluxe Fountain Pen to the teacher or 
teachers I 

Third Place: Third-Prize Banner to the school, and College course. It all depends on YOU! 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set to the teacher 


tea hers 


private school course, high school course, or 


Fiftees PRIZE-SCHOOI BANNERS will be I HE transcripts in this Contest must be 
awarded to the teams ranking just below the prize nade on the typewriter. The shorthand notes 
winners 


must accompany all transcripts, regardless of 
the speed 

Student Awards Erasures will be permitted on the transcript, 

ind not charged for, provided they are done 

RIZES will be awarded to the students neatly. The dictionary may be consulted for 

el the highest rating in the Contest spelling and for the division of words. No 


= 7 2 eee OC 





in arrangement, accuracy, and transcription on other help may be given to the students. Ful! 
the 100-, 120-, and 140-word Speed Tests, as instructions for assembling students, and for 
follows : dictating and correcting the tests will be sent 
First Prize: A Cash Prize of $5 with the contest material on or about April 
Second Prize: Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set 15. But—and this is important you must 
Third Prise: Gregg Student Fountain Pen mroll your students for the Contest promptly 


A year’s subscription to the Garcc Waiter will be 
awarded t the 25 students rating next below th 


in order to recewe the tests No fee is re 
juired for participation in this event 


prize winners 
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LAST year many clubs had to be eliminated 
because the transcripts were not corrected 
and marked The 
be corrected by the teacher or someone desig 
nated by him, and only the papers qualifying 
(transcripts having not more than 5 per cent 
should be submitted. However, the 
names of all students in 
taking the test must be listed, and the number 


errors transcripts should 


ol errors) 


the class or classes 


of errors made by each given on the contest 
report blank. Shorthand notes are not to be 
corrected but must be attached to all tran 


scripts submitted. 

Many clubs of tests, also, had to be elimi 
nated from the Contest last year because 
teachers failed to give the transcription time. 
It will be well to have students write the start- 
ing time in the heading of the transcript, and 
then the teacher may insert the time at which 
the transcript was finished immediately after 
the student stops typing. The heading may b« 
mimeographed or typed on the sheet before the 
student begins transcribing, but the time re 
quired to prepare it must not be included in 
the transcription time. 


PLEASE write promptly if there are any 
questions about the Contest. Participation in 
this event will take very little additional tim 
from regular class assignments; indeed, th« 
dictation material will be so graded that it 
may be used as one of the final tests in the 
school, if desired. The values to be had from 
competition, in motivating students to bette: 
effort in the last days of the course, will be 
obvious. The prizes offered are interesting 
and worthwhile in themselves, and our 
testants will be proud to receive them, but the 
real prise is the development of the competency 
required to earn them—the 
training in which both students and teachers 
share alike! 
More power to you! 


con 


success of the 


How to Correct the Shorthand 
Contest Transcripts 


HORTHAND Speed Dictation Tests shall 
be for five minutes’ duration. Material 
will be properly counted out in quarter-min- 
utes. The tests will be standardized as to 
syllable intensity, which will be not less than 


1.20 and not more than 1.50. 
The rules given here shall apply on all 
tests. 


1. In checking papers all errors shall be rated as of 
the same value; that is, one error only shall be 
charged for each incorrectly transcribed word, each 
omitted or added word, each transposition, or each 
deviation of any kind from copy as read 

2. Each typographical mistake shall constitute one 
An erasure shall not be considered an error if 


error. 
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it is neatly done If it is badly done, it shall cor 
stitute one error 

3. Each misspelled word shall be 
recurring in the copy ts 


marked one error 
except where the same word 
misspelled, when only one error is charged 

4. Each deviation from copy in punctuation, 
the sense of the context is affected, shall be con 
sidered one error 

a. A period for an interrogation mark is 


w her c 


obviously 
an error 
b. The omission of a period is an error 
Faults of capitalization shall be marked as errors, 
except be properly consid 
ered a matter of 
d. Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, 
but only one error of this kind shall be marked 
on the completed transcript 
5. Hyphened compound words shall be considered 
as two words or more, as the case A mis 


when deviation may 


taste 


may be 


take on each word of the compound shall constitute 
one error 
6. If the number of incorrect words the student 


construction exceeds the 


have transcribed, he is t 


transcribes on a particular 
number of those he should 
be charged with the greater number 

7. Faulty art failure to 
transcript on the paper counted one error 

8. Ninety-five per cent be the mini 


mum standard considered as qualifying 


ingement, of center the 
shall be 


accuracy will 


Che maximum number of errors allowed on 
each take are as follows (we are giving the 
figures for 95% accuracy—anything below this 
fails to qualify) : 


20 errors 


25 errors 


80 words a minute 
100 words a minute 
120 words a minute—30 errors 


140 words a minute—-35 errors 


Maximum time allowed for transcribing the 
Contest speed tests will be 


80 words a minute—27 minutes (or 15 w.p.m 
hw 

100 words a minute—25 minutes (or 20 w.p.m 
ve 

120 words a minute—24 minutes (or 25 w.p.m 
te a) 

140 words a minute—30 minutes (or 30 w.p.m 
i % 


{These rules (slightly modified) also apply to cor- 
recting the Shorthand Speed Tests for awards which 
are published monthly in The Gregg News Letter. 
See Awards’ Booklet, pages 14 and 15.] 


All papers containing not more than 5 per 
cent of errors should be submitted to the Con- 
test Committee. Transcripts having more than 
5 per cent of errors are not to be submitted, 
but total errors made are to be given on Con 
test Report Blank in place provided opposit 
each student’s name. 


*15 words per minute Transcription Speed 

> IF you want to succeed in the world you 
must make your own opportunities as you go 
on. The man who waits for seventh 
wave to toss him on dry land will find that 
the seventh wave is a long time coming. You 
can commit no greater folly than to sit by the 
roadside until one along and 
invites you to ride with wealth and 
influence.—John B. Gough 


some 


comes 
him to 


some 
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February Test Material 


l/l clubs of test paper 
und insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


March 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


\bout Tomorrow? A young ofh« 
ow with triumph dashed into the pres 

‘nce of N ipoleon. He had just achieved a 

reat victory and he expected praise and a 

on the back 

Instead of praise, his Emperor asked the 

in this challenging question: “What 

to do tomorrow ?” 

After all. the goals we've achieved, the 


re you yvoing 
climbed, the victories we've 
won are all behind us. Too often while 
basking in the shining light of work well 
done we are lulled to slumber. A home run 
king can’t continue to wear the crown on 
the strength of the hits he made yesterday 
\ salesman can’t continue to lead the force 
because of last year’s sales. A business firm 
in’t maintain its leadership just because it 
did big things in the past. America cannot 
forward because of the 
ichievements of its past leaders. 


heights we've 


continue to go 


For men and business firms and the na 
tion the question is the same: “What are 
you going to do tomorrow?” Our future 
depends upon what we do with our tomor- 
rows. If we use them to point to Ww hat we 
did yesterday it is time tor the dirge! If 
we use them to push onward, to grow big 
ger, to reach upward, the banners will con 
and “Forward March” will 
“The Friend 


tinue to wave 
be the order of the day! 
Adventures 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Type the second page of this test on the back of page 
one, to save paper, as requested. 


Chi igo Il. Jan. 7. It takes 100 tons of 
paper to build a battleship and every other 
of the nation’s Victory Program is 
demanding unprecedented quantities of pa 
products. Paper and Pulp 
Mills are now working at over 107% of 
rated capacity and expect to produce 2i, 
000,000 tons of paper and paper-board prod 
ucts in 1942. But increasingly large amounts 
of wood pulp (high grade Alpha Sulphite) 
are required tor manutacture. 
This is the raw material from which most 
business and office papers are made. Car- 
tons and wrappings for munitions require 
tremendous quantities of paper board, and 
rag content papers are used in loading 
shells. In order to meet these demands and 
have the commercial papers, without which 


a) ise 
pha 


per and paper 


munitions 


should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


February copy is good as membership tests until 


25, 


1942 


paper must be 
onserved According to Horder'’s, Inc 
Chicago distributors of Stationery and Pa 


isiness ( ld not operate 


per Products, every business ofhce can save 
paper by using that which is available more 
eficiently. Mr. E. Y. Horder, 80 year old 
President of the Company, says: “It is just 
us much good business judgement to cut 
down on 
duty to divert materials to the 
speedy conclusion of Victory I hope that 
some of these 11 suggestions may be adopt 
ed by every office in the country.” 1. Write 
briefly and to the point—it's better business 
expression anyway. 2. Write and type on 
both sides of letterheads and second sheets 
Order 25% to 


memorandum 


paper expense, as it 1s a patriot 


essential 


when you can’t be brief. 3. 
50° ot letterheads 
torms ind second sheets in a short size 


your 
sy” ae ga long to use for short subjects, 
Shorties.” 4, Put carbon copy on back of 
letter being answered—eliminate most sex 
ond sheets entirely. This will also sub 
stantially reduce the use of clips, pins, and 
reduce the necessity for new 

dificult to 
get. 5. Use smaller size memo and scratch 
pads: 4 x 6 instead of 5 x 8; 3 x 5 instead 
of 4 x 6; seldom 8% x Il. 6. Buy lighter 
weight paper—a change from 20 substance 
weight to 16 substance weight saves 20% 


staples and 
steel filing cabinets which are 


p ilp and costs less 7. Use O34 size envel 
opes instead of larger, paper-consuming 
sizes 8. Run all mimeograph and othe: 


duplic iting bulletins, etc., on both sides of 
the paper. 9. Instruct Packing and Ship 
ping Departments to use new materials in 
the most efficient manner possible and to 
reuse salvage from Receiving Department 
10. Instruct Receiving Department to open 
ncoming cases, cartons, and packages so 
carefully that containers and materials can 
11. Do not destroy any 


Some local 


be reused by you. 
waste paper or paper products. 
agency will collect them to be reclaimed for 
the manutacture of box board, cellular 
board, and other packing materials. News- 
print and book papers do not consume much 
sulphite pulp or other materials. 
Color will eventually be less white, but the 
size and circulation of newspapers, maga 
zines and books will probably be maintained 
for some time without detracting from the 
Victory Program. It is primarily the of- 
fice, writing, and duplicating papers made 
of sulphite or rag pulp that must be con- 


scarce 


served 





mmm 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 


As the swift tide of change rolls over our cities, structures 
that have outlived their usefulness must come down, to 117 
make way for new and better projects. Before actual wreck- 175 
ing begins, the job is completely organized on paper. When 235 
everything is set to go, job number one is to clean the 291 
building of all fixtures and inside material. That, like all 353 
aspects of wrecking—or demolition, as the men in the busi- 411 
ness call it—is not slap-dash work. Because the profits are 473 
usually in the sale of salvage, every precaution is taken to 534 
avoid unnecessary damage. 561 

Once the stripping is completed, the roofing crew swings 618 
into action. A scaffold, called an out-rigger, is built near 680 
the top to prevent debris from braining some innocent by- 736 
stander in the street below, and a canopy—sidewalk cover 793 
—is built on the street level. Brick chutes are put up next. 857 
All the loose bricks and mortar are bounced down the 910 
chutes into trucks. Sometimes the chutes lead to the cellar, 972 
and steam shovels scoop the loose bricks into trucks to be _1031 


hauled away. 1045 

After the first crew rips off the roof, wreckers tear into 1104 
the walls. “Wall men,” the most skilled of the wreckers, 1162 
handle that job. Seldom does a brick fall on the wrong side _1223 
of the wall. These gamblers with death for a day’s wages 128! 
have become experts at swinging a pick on the edge of 1335 
existence. They are as sure of themselves as though they _ 1393 
were digging a ditch, instead of digging away their treach- _ 1451 
erous footing many stories above the ground. Wreckers _ 1506 


pay higher insurance rates than aviators pay, but accidents _ 1566 
rarely occur on wrecking jobs, due to careful planning and _1625 
foresight. 1637 


Workers get every possible protection. Before they go 1692 
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Strokes 

on the job, they must pass an eagle-eyed examination. Dif- 
ferent jobs require different kinds of shoes, gloves, and head 181. 


coverings. Torn clothing is ruled out. Certain regulations, 1875 


such as one to the effect that no man may ever work di- 1929 





rectly underneath another, are rigidly enforced. The public 1990 
is fully protected, too. Workmen are trained with special 2049 
emphasis on public safety. Air-tight chutes and dust-proof- 2108 
ing apparatus prevent inconveniences to passersby. 2160 

Floor by floor, the workers move groundward. Some neat 2216 
engineering problems arise to plague the head man. A crane 
may have to be hoisted many stories to a top floor. Elevators = 2339 
may have to be built, temporary but strong and dependable. 2399 


And with the building down to its foundations, the cleanup 2458 
crews take charge. Pretty soon there is a new parking lot! 2519 
Every job has its special problems. There was a nine-story 2579 


wrecking job in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where a number _2636 
of shops on the ground floor had some time to go on their _—2694 
leases. So the demolition experts proceeded to take off the 
other floors, bit by bit, while business below went on as 2813 





usual. A twenty-two-foot canopy allowed shoppers to make _287! 


selections from display windows and at the same time per- —2927 
mitted full use of the sidewalk. 2961 

No challenge fazes today’s wrecking experts, whether 3014 
it is pulling down a fire-gutted, crazily swaying wreck, or 3074 
dynamiting a two-hundred-foot chimney so that the stack 3130 


will fall along a previously marked path. American cities —_3189 
keep growing, and from time to time they need face-lifting 3248 
operation. The wreckers do the plastic surgery, and they 3306 
know their stuff.—From ‘‘Architects of Destruction,’’ by 

Ben Gallob in ‘‘Mechanix Illustrated."’ 


Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Words for special practice: wrecking, structures, demolition, unnecessary, scaffold, 


out-rigger, treacherous, rigidly, apparatus, crazily, dynamiting. 
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February Transcription Project 


(337 Standard Words) 
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Gold Pin 
Noreen Barry Academy f 
Our Lady Chicag lll 
nois 


Phyllis Ann Kosch, 
Francis High School, 
phrey, Nebraska 

Joseph C. Broniek, Cathedral 
Latin School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Ruby Slezak, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Barbera A. Hardy, Hig 
Se 


Saint 
Hum 





hool, Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts 
Beryl Stearns, Hesser Busi 
ness College, Manchester 


New Hampshire 
Silver Pin 


Mentzer and 
Altoona 


Helen Kathleen 
Ellen Mae Jackson 


School for Secretaries, Al 
toona, Pennsylvania 
Edward Hramiec, St. Ladis- 
laus High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Richard Gingrich, High 
School, Hummelstown, Penn 
sylvania 
Therese Thellen, St. Louls 
Academy, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts 
Regina Cormier, Saint Ann's 
Academy, Mariboro, Massa 
chusetts 


Katherine Milan, High School 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Eleanor Slagle, Goshen 
Township High School 


Damascus, Ohio 
Letieni Murray and Marty 
Jones, Woodbury College 
Les Angeles, California 
Georgette Rousseau, Presen 
tation of Mary Academy, 


Hudson, New Hampshire 
Dorothy Pfeifer, A ; 
Johnstan School of Business, 


Billings, Montana 
Nancy Schwarzenbach and 
Jeannette Smith, Colby 


Junior College, New Lon 
don, New Hampshire 
Helen Maloney, Visitation 
High School, Chicago 

Illinois 


Bronze Pin 


Rodolphe 
Ignatius 
Maine 

Virginia Atkinson, Isabelle 
Orell, and Charlotte Wit 
Kathleen Dell School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

Bob Holm, High School 
Counci! Grove, Kansas 

Marjorie Thompson and Vivian 
Jacobson, Central High 
School, East Grand Forks 
Minnesota 

Helen Jones, High School, 
Grand Ledge, Michigan 

Thelma Gado, High School 
Hempstead, New York 

Yolanda DiBregorio, Mar- 
garet Langan, Alice E 
Wallin, Grace 1. Heisinger 
and Mary Ann Conway 

John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phils 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Marilyn Richter and Alice 
Emery, High School, Dan 
ville, [linois 

Eva Endres and Evalyn Dietz 
High School, Montgomery 


Saint 
Sanford 


L’ Heureur, 
School, 


Minnesota 

Robert Wolf, Holy Trinity 
High School, New Ulm 
Minnesota 

Shirley Jones, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 

Jane Page, Secred Heart 
Academy, Stamford, Con 
necticut 

Carl Dickison and Marine 


Collins, Union High School 
Sanger, Californis 


1942 


A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Kathleen Hogan and Phyllis 
Dion, Muldoon High School, 
Rockford, Lilinots 

Ruth Weiss, Weequahie High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Patricia Jahnke, St. Mary 
Cathedral School, Saginaw 
Michigan 

Maria Greenwell, Mount 
Saint Agnes Junior College 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Isla Potter, County High 
School, Gunnison, Colorado 

Leonard Oliver, High School, 
Saranac Lake, New York 

Dorothy L. Gray, High 
School, Alpena, Michigan 


Aileen J. Mengel, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, Al 
toona Pennsylvania 

Jeanne Leduc, Notre Dame 
Academy, Southbridge, Mas 
sachusetts 

Brunhilde Memmert, High 
School, Franklin, New 
Jersey 

Mary Melle, Saint Margaret's 
School, Dorchester, Mass 

Roland Plourde and Annie 
Albert, St. Regis Academy 
Berlin, New Hampshire 


Aleanta Valdes and Olga Tol- 
ler, St. Mary School, Wal 
senburg, Colorado 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


f” aT 
on a a 
4 . wie 
o »} f 


*became 


imagination 


, 2 tf ae 
a : a a 
Of 3 ue 


Nelda Carroll High School 
Winooski, Vermont 

Fumiko Shinsato and Kuulei 
Aki, Margaret Diets Com 
mercial School Honolulu 
Hawail 

Doris Jean 
School 

Gleason 
School 
ginia 

Kent R 


High 
Missour! 
High 
West 


Dudley, 
Autasse 
Coleman, 

laeger, Vir 

Ward, 
Parowan, Utah 

Shirley Adams, Lynwood 
Academy, Lynwood, Call 
fornia 

Doris Doenges, Redford High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Marie Centi, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Call 
fornia 

Dorothy Batdigian and Susar 
Platukis, Salter Secretaria! 
School, Worcester, Masse 
chusetts 

Nancy Greenfield, 
School, 
York 

Dorothy Reising, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraske 

Fred Fager, High School, 
Lyons, Nebraska 

Sigismund Pysik, Holy Trin 
ity High School, Chicago 
Illinois 

Elleen Dillon, West Philadel 
phia Catholie Girls High 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 

Lucille Gaudet 

Mary, Saint-Cesaire 

(Rourilie), Quebec, Canada 

Ceetle Fontaine, Presentation 
of Mary Academy, Hudson 
New Hampshire 

Aino Heikkinen, 
School, South Paris, Maine 

Benny Krawiee, Cathedral 
Latin School, Cleveland 

Ohio 

Dorothy Wendlick, 
Lakes Business College, 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 

Arwilda Jehensen, Fairfield 
High School, Leesburg, Ohio 

Hurshul Gargus, High Schoo! 
Booneville, Mississippi 

Lois Weger, Saint John 
High School, Delphos, Ohic 

Anna Mae Doyle, Mallinck 
rodt High School, Wilmette 
Illinois 

Nan Billington, Saint Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Adeline Wilke and Herman 

Christensen, Kramer High 

School, Columbus, Nebraska 
Pearl Thompson, High Schoo! 

Ivanhoe, Minnesota 

Virginia Vitale, Catholic 
High School, Rossmere 
Leneaster, Pennsylvania 

Andrew Dunn, Redemptorist 
Boys and Girls High School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Rita Wilson, Saint Alphor 
sus High School, Saint 
Louis, Missouri 

Helen Myers, Weteh’s Busi 
ness College, O11 City, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Jane Powers, Saint Au 
gustine High School, Chi 
cago, Illinois 

Satomi Saito, Hakaleuw Inter 
mediate School, Hakalau, 
Hawaii 

Dow Roberson, High Schoo! 
Algood, Tennessee 

Frances Fister, Eveleth Junior 

College, Eveleth, Minnesota 

Elizabeth Kelly, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Bathurst 
New Brunswick, Canads 

Rita Mattioni, Josephinum 
High School, Chicago, Illi 
nots 

Elia Mae Whitchurch, Wilson 
Junior School, Pasadena, 
California 

Jean Lautner, Central High 
School, Traverse City, Mich 

Rita Mueller, Visitation High 
School, Chicago, Illinols 

(Continued om page 305) 


High School 






The Knox 
Cooperstown, New 


Presentation 


Paris High 


Detroit 
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Report of the 66th Annual Convention of the 
New York State Shorthand Reporters Association 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 





HE New York State tain those principles on which 
Shorthand Reporters As ur nation is founded. And 
sociation is the oldest working with the other den 


shorthand organization in this 
country; the second oldest in 
the world. Organized in 1875, 
when the reporting profession 
was in its very early infancy, 
it has contributed greatly to 
the art of shorthand and its 
advancement as an instrument, 
in the hands of the reporter, 
vital to the administration of 
justice and of peculiar impor- 
tance in the perpetuation of 
great thoughts and ideas uttered 


upon the convening of its 66th 

annual convention in New 

York City on December 12, 1941—five days 
after “Pearl Harbor”—it was fitting that th 
convention should think first of the time in 
which it was meeting and the significance, 
especially to reporters, of the principle for 
which our country had gone to wat 


IN a brief talk endorsing and seconding the 
response of welcome made by Mr. Alexander 
Blume, Doctor Gregg put into words th 
thought of the assemblage. Said he 


“Mr. Blume has said that possibly the trag 
edy with all its grim horrors which came last 
Sunday may in the end be one of the most 
beneficent things that could have happened 
It has brought about the unity of our country 
to a remarkable degree. We are now all one 

“This fight on which we have launched is 
not a fight of nations primarily, or of races 
It is a fight for a principle—whether we shall 
live as slaves or as free people. We know 
what the outcome will be, because our coun- 
try is not scared by demonstrations. We will 
go forward to the end, however long it takes 
wr however bitter the way: we will fight it 

ut to the finish 

“We will be true to those who developed 
these principles of democracy, of freedom of 
speech, of freedom of action, of freedom to 
worship as we wish. Those things will live 


Men have died for them before, and men 
will die for them again, and die nobly, as som: 
have done in the past day or two, to main 





Joseph van Gelder 


by speakers free to express shorthand fuehrer, a man 
their minds in whatever forum — New York State whose word is law in all things 
they found themselves. Thus, : orthand Reporters pertaining to the art of short 

: Association 
and writing. In Germany 


<racies, we cannot fail, be 
cause that feeling of righteous 

of the cause holds men 
up those men and _ those 
women who have lived in the 
freedom which impels them to 
make the last great sacrifice. 
if necessary, in the cause 


**TN our own profession 
think of the difference that 
exists here and in Germany 


example, where there is a 


hey can teach but one system 

here is one system, and one system only, that 
can be taught in the government schools. The 
writers of one system only can be employed in 
That is true of the 
position. No one can 


any governmental work 
railways or any other 
teach without the approval of the fuehrer. No 
one can grant certificates or conduct examina 
tions except under the fuehrer 

“We who believe in liberty are going t 
devote our efforts to supporting our Govern 
ment and supporting our Army and Navy 
in every way possible, to win the fight that 
lies before us, and to help also the other na 
tions in the fight which they are putting uv 
und which means so much to all of us.” 


PRESIDENT Van Gelder, in his message, 
pointed out that already in New York City, 
in response to the invitation of Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia, Director of Civilian Defense for 
the country, he had appointed a Mayor's Com- 
mittee of Shorthand Reporters; and that fur 
ther, at the request of the Mayor, the com- 
mittee had already begun its labors by report 
ing a series of ten lectures instituted by the 
Mayor in the aid of National Defense 

Quoting from President Van Gelder’s re 
port 

Under date of April 16, 1941. the Mavor wrote 
me as follows 

“May I extend to u and through you to the 
Mayor’s Committee of Shorthand Reporters my dee 
appreciation of your codperation in offering to re 
port the current lectures of the Building Manage 
ment officials. It is a real service to the cause of 
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Defense in New York City, and I am 
ne response I shall doubtless have 
upon the Committee for further 


$ 7 
the ti has arrived when further service may 

anded What shape that service may now 
ke | not know, but I am certain that I ex 


ss the sentiments of every reporter in the State 


New York when I declare our unqualified suy 

f this 1 n’s Defense policy and our accep 

: tf each and every obligation which that sup 
may enta It is quite possible that increasing 
lemands may be made of us for reporting service, 
as well as other types of service to which all citi 
ns may be subject We must be prepared—we 

¢ prepared—to give of ir skill, our training, and 
rengt t the utmost during this world cata 


OUTSTANDING in this 66th annual con 


vention of the association were perhaps the 


owing 
rhe strong, realistic report of the president, 
counting a year of economic turmoil and 
professional ills, with constructive suggestions, 
at the spirit at least, in which the profession 
should attempt to solve its many problems 

Another noteworthy paper on “Shorthand 
Notes” by Alexander Blume, to add to the 
many contributions he has already made to 
the literature of the reporting profession, and 
to our knowledge of its background and tra- 
ditions. 


An interesting and entertaining address by 
the Honorable William O'Dwyer, District At 
torney of Kings County, New York, whose 
wit, whose stories, and whose ability to express 
himself extemporaneously even exceeded, if 
possible, his reputation for being one of the 
great district attorneys of our day. 


AND Historian Willard B. Bottome gave 
another of his inimitable yearly reports, from 
which I quote: 

In a letter to the Galatians the Apostle Paul 


wrote: “Whatever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”” This is true in shorthand writing as in 


es l mee knew eporter wh ha 
a volume nt rn y e thousa 
ses He claime : 1 the 
is¢ market & that greatest aggrcega 
t { shortcuts t ‘ i But his phrases 
ind short« s were f such a ture that if a cer 
tain combinat lid not occur in exactly the way he 
ad anned it, he was momentarily thrown off the 
rack trying t think of a new angle while the 
galloped gleefully away from his pen the words 
tf witness and counsel—because he paid so mucl 
ittention to phrases that he couldn't write the com 
mon, everyday language when it came in separate 


words. In other words, he was a nut on phrasing 


That you can recognize and read shorthand char 
acters, properly constructed, is not sufficient. Those 
characters must be so fixed in the mental vision as 


to be called forth and transmitted to the fingertips 
without mental exertion or conscious thought. They 
must be reduced to such a condition as to verge« 
the sub-conscious element in the makeuy f the 
mind 

Why have I gone into the above lecture Simply 
to illustrate that the court reporter with the twenty 
five thousand phrases missed the basic principle of 
speed development—that twenty-five thousand phrases 
cannot possibly aid in the development of speed; that 
the same time consumed in practice on the rdinary 
expressions of English language usage would have 


developed speed if systematically followed 
An example of unusual testim 
“When I saw the body first,” 


McNutt, “it was dead I sent for the ambulance 
and when we put the corpse into the ambulance 
was unconscious - 


And now for a bit of personal experience 


1 was graduated from a commercial college at the 
ter age f 17 with a speed of 128 words a min 
ite The local newspaper of Trenton, New Jersey, 
gave the “feat’’ much prominence; so much so that I 
was invited t report a town meeting where the sul 
ect of dogs and dog-catchers was to be discussed 
Feeling flattered on being tlered my first report K 
ob, I hied myself across the river to the town hall 
and sat down at a table to await the speakers. What 


a crowd it was! They began to talk—and how! The 
meeting, as I look back on it now, would have taxed 


our greatest speed experts. I didn't know what it 
was all about | wrote and wrote, in a sort of maz 


Well, at last the mecting was over and I heaved a 
sigh of relief. I placed my notebook in my pocket 
and started back over the bridge; then I stopped at 
the railing of the bridge to meditate. While thus 
meditating my notebook somehow or other slipped out 
of my pocket and fell into the river, and I gazed at 





examination. Fee, $15. 





Applications due before February 18 for New Jersey 
Certified Shorthand Reporter Examination 


> The State Board of Shorthand Reporting announces an examination for the C. 5S. R. 
certificate to be held at Rider College in Trenton on February 28 at 10 a.m. 


> Application must be filed with the board at least ten days prior to the date of 


> An applicant must be over 21 years of age, of good moral character, a citizen of 

the United States, a resident of New Jersey or have a place for the regular trans- 

action of business within the state, and have a high school or equivalent education 

> Candidates certified to take the test will be examined in reporting at speeds be- 

tween 150 and 200 words a minute for approximately one hour. Passing mark, 95%. 

>» Application blank may be obtained from Charles J. Drescher, Secretary-Treasurer, 
415 Court House, Newark, New Jersey. 
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why she is living in Westchester County just 
north of the city and enjoying sports appro- 


priate to the season! 


HEN Mr 


Diamond 


Goodwin Shapiro won the 
Medal for writing and tran- 
scribing the 200-words-a-minute test on solid 
matter, we learned quite a lot about him. We 
learned, for instance, that his first job as a 
scribe was in a Boy Scout troop, although 
that was not recording proceedings in short 
hand, but making his notes in longhand. It 
would have been an advantage had he been 
able to write shorthand. 

His first opportunity to see a real reporter 
at work came when he attended a lecture 
given by Commander Richard E. Byrd on his 
return from his first polar expedition. Despite 
the fascinating story told by the Commander, 
the “strange little notes” made by a reporter 
at his side had a way of competing with the 
Commander for Mr. Shapiro’s interest. Which 
won I cannot say, but thereafter our 
friend was studying the “k’s” and “g’s” of our 
system 


soon 


My first teacher was a Miss Gregg, who provided 
me with an excellent foundation upon which to build 
and accuracy. All my shorthand teachers de- 
credit—each helping me attain one or 
more of the “phalanx of excellencies’” which Mr 
emphasizes. Mrs. Helen McConnell, for 
merly of the James Monroe High School, and now 
with the Christopher Columbus High School, especial 
ly deserves a big cut of the cake! Many thanks also 
to the conscientious teachers of the Reporting Course 
at Pace Institute, New York, Mr. Arthur Geddes and 
Mr. H. J. Schreiber, who took me up to the 175 
word level of shorthand speed, and to Miss Clara 
Richter, Department of Agriculture Graduate School, 
Washington, D. C., who coached me for the 200 
word test. 


speed 
serve lots of 


Dupraw 


MIR. SHAPIRO is now a stenographer in 
the office of the Chief Statistician, Division of 
Statistical Research, Bureau of the Census, in 
the Nation’s Capital, and he considers that 
working in Washington has provided a real 
opportunity for his speed ambitions. It was 
through Dr. Dedrick, his immediate supervisor, 
that it was possible for Mr. Shapiro to get 
started on some real reporting. Dr. Dedrick 
suggested that he try reporting the conferences 
of the Census Advisory Committee, after learn- 
ing that Mr. Shapiro was the recipient of the 
175-word Gregg award. “Tackling these re 
porting assignments,” writes Mr. Shapiro, “is 
like extricating olives from a bottle; the first 
one is hard to get—all the rest come easy.” 


PRIOR to his appointment in Washington, 
Mr. Shapiro was legal stenographer and secre- 
tary to the merchandise manager of a large 
department store. 

While he has won no prize at his favorite 
sports of 


swimming, skating, bowling, and 
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Ping Pong, he challenges all the Ping Pong 
players in his “boarding house” any day of tl 
week ! 

As his final comment, Mr 
might say that I am getting my college educa 


tion at the conference table 


Shapiro says, “! 


Medical Definitions—No. | 


Fractures 


(Key to Mr. Swem's notes on page 302) 


some of the fractures and how 


Q. Doctor, can you t 
they acquired their names 4 Some of them get their 
names from the doctors who first fully described them, such as 
Colles’ fracture. and Potts’ fracture; others according to their 
location or shape, that transverse, oblique, linear, stellate 


‘ 


greenstick, depressed, impacted 

Q. Will you tell us what a 
A. In a simple fracture the fractured ends of the bone do not 
communicate with either the air or a body cavity. There may 
be wounds but they do not admit air to the broken ends of 
the bone. 

Q. Does the use of the word simple’ as applied to a 
fracture indicate that there are no harmful results A. Not 
at all. Some attorneys wil! f course, take advantage of the 
term to argue that the injury is slight, but the term “‘simple 
is used to distinguish the simple fracture from the compound 
fracture 

Q. What is the proper term for a fracture where the ends 
of the bone do communicate with the outside air A. That 
is called a compound fracture 

Q. What is a complicated fracture? A Wt ts just what 
its name implies, one where the fracture is associated with 
injury to adjacent structures such as arteries nerves, or 
jetnts 

Q. What is a 


and so forth 


simple fracture is, doctor 


mminuted fracture? A comminuted 


fracture is one in which the bone is broken into three or 
re pleces 
Q. Then a compound ce inuted fracture is one in which 


the bone is broken into three or more pleces ne or more of 
which is communicated to the outside air? A. That is right 


Q What ts the difference between a complete and an in 
omplete fracture 4. The words are self-explanatory A 
complete fracture is broker mpletely across, the other one 
is not 


Key to Quiz on Page 290 


1. (c). “How are you?” in situations like this is 


a greeting, not an nqguiry 

2. (d), the most courteous method 

3. (c) following the wording and form of the in 
vitation. 

4. (b). A genial appearance will encourage others 
to approach you and will be a lead to pleasant con 
tacts 

5. (c) 

6. (a) is the natural way for a young person t 
speak. 

7. (c). 

8. (b). 

9. (c) 

10. (b) 


° ¢ > 


>» MEN who pay whole-hearted attention to 
business, who train themselves, who develop 
every power to the full, are favored by the 
ill-training of the average man. Despite our 
boasted institutions of learning, most men are 
only half-educated, have no clear purpose in 
life or little real ambition, and are not honest 
in the highest meaning of the word. The only 
wonder is that well-trained, honest, ambitious, 
creative men do not forge to the front more 
rapidly —Darwin P. Kingsley 
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0. A. T. Club Prize Awards—Bronze Pin Winners 


Continued from page 299 
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of the “Shorthand Repor 
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¢ book floating down the stream—and I will con President, Berry H. Horne, Supreme ( irt 
fess it—with a sigh of relief. I needn't have wor ' ' y ' 
ried, howeve because | was never to this day asked Brooklyn vecretary- i reasures is 
furnish a transcript of that meeting! stein, Supreme Court, New York City () 
lected); Chairman, E-xecuti: Comn 
The officers elected for the coming year ar Julian J. Covel, Supreme Court, Jamaica, Long 
President Joseph Van Gelder, Surrogate’s Island; Historian, Willard B. Bottom Su 


Court, New York City (re-elected): Vici preme Court. New York Cit ’ 7 


WHOoO’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Pennsylvania and New York provide Diamond Medalists 


Examiner A. A. BOWLE 











Ruth A. Shearer Goodwin Shapiro 
ATURALLY we are always glad to se« secretarial course at Grace Martin's S 
in person the writers who qualify on the Pittsburgh, where, she states e attained 
Gregg Expert Awards, especially those whi speed of 120 words a minut And thes 

vin the Diamond Medal So it was a pleasure Wiis aleities edatiess in Ransien, Widien. 1 
to have Miss Ruth A. Shearer call on us a was offered my first job—stenographer at the Re 
short while ago. Not only is she one of our Motor Car Company. [Four rs later, she became 

secretary to tl president of that organizati and 

Diamond Medalists (she won that coveted a , — 

2 : oe remained that chief executive's secretary for a year 
award while in attendance at Gregg College, and a half, she told us.) During that period 
Chicago), but she is an attractive young lady I observed for the first time the art of shorthand re 

“1 . porting her stified sharthand renorter ’ 
whose personality will carry her far porting, when a certified mn ; we Ca 
* P : a : ' in to do some special work f 

No sooner did we recommend her to an Sins sie aueniaaiadh diilinn dade Wins a 2 
employment agency in the city than there came I found my own shorthand speed to be Approx 
a report that she had been placed at a fine mately 100 words a minute and restricted to the reg 

. ula business xcabular ‘ that Uy nvestigatior 
salary in an important secretarial position ¥* a ee a - ‘ 

: - . I learned what a fascinating ares re ting is and 
[his was remarkable when it is remembered decided to enroll for a court tins ee 
that experience in business was something of in Gregg College 

, , : 7 om os » ever: tudent ‘ an : 
which Miss Shearer had very little; but her From th rts ' M Evan 

oge ' ; 4 knows, it was a long, hard pu but always fascinat 
expert ability, her background, her personality coal iametieations mete ait i gop oe 
and other high qualities more than outweighed after securing my Diamond Medal, and I am now 

experience.” employed in New York Cit aS secretary to the v 

president ir harge of manufact g i ne of the 
largest paper companies in the countr 
\ ISS SHE/ RER Pe I ; < all As for hobbies, shorthand has been my nly inter 
| Be -ARER was born in a small town 
est tor tw ears 


east of Pittsburgh, and she attended high 
school at Jeannette, taking the academic 


course. She was valedictorian of her class ASKED to state frankly how she liked th 
which won her a scholarship to the University great metropolis of the East, Miss Shearer 
of Pittsburgh. Miss Shearer, however, de- said that while she likes New York, she would 


cided to enter the business world, instead of | much prefer to live in the country, where she 
starting at college, so she took a nine months’ can enjoy outdoor sports. No doubt that is 
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why she is living in Westchester County just 
north of the 
priate to the 


city and enjoying sports appro- 
season! 
HEN Mr. Goodwin Shapiro won the 

Diamond Medal for writing and tran- 
scribing the 200-words-a-minute test on solid 
matter, we learned quite a lot about him. We 
learned, for instance, that his first job as a 
scribe was in a Boy Scout troop, although 
that was not recording proceedings in short 
hand, but making his notes in longhand. It 
would have been an advantage had he been 
able to write shorthand. 

His first opportunity to see a real reporter 
at work came when he attended a lecture 
given by Commander Richard E. Byrd on his 
return from his first polar expedition. Despite 
the fascinating story told by the Commander, 
the “strange little notes” made by a reporter 
at his side had a way of competing with the 
Commander for Mr. Shapiro’s interest. Which 
won I cannot say, but soon thereafter our 
friend was studying the “k’s” and “g’s” of our 
system : 


My first teacher was a Miss Gregg, who provided 


me with an excellent foundation upon which to build 
and accuracy. All my shorthand teachers de- 
lots of credit—each helping me attain one or 
more of the “phalanx of excellencies” which Mr 
Dupraw emphasizes. Mrs. Helen McConnell, for 
merly of the James Monroe High School, and now 
with the Christopher Columbus High School, especial 
ly deserves a big cut of the cake! Many thanks also 
to the conscientious teachers of the Reporting Course 
at Pace Institute, New York, Mr. Arthur Geddes and 
Mr. H. J. Schreiber, who took me up to the 175 
word level of shorthand speed, and to Miss Clara 
Richter, Department of Agriculture Graduate School 
Washington, D. C., who coached me for the 200 


word 


speed 
serve 


test 


MR. SHAPIRO is now a stenographer in 
the office of the Chief Statistician, Division of 
Statistical Research, Bureau of the Census, in 
the Nation’s Capital, and he considers that 
working in Washington has provided a real 
opportunity for his speed ambitions. It was 
through Dr. Dedrick, his immediate supervisor, 
that it was possible for Mr. Shapiro to get 
started on some real reporting. Dr. Dedrick 
suggested that he try reporting the conferences 
of the Census Advisory Committee, after learn- 
ing that Mr. Shapiro was the recipient of the 
175-word Gregg award. “Tackling these re 
porting assignments,” writes Mr. Shapiro, “is 
like extricating olives from a bottle; the first 
one is hard to get—all the rest come easy.” 


PRIOR to his appointment in Washington, 
Mr. Shapiro was legal stenographer and secre- 
tary to the merchandise manager of a large 
department store. 

While he has won no prize at his favorite 
sports of swimming, skating, bowling, and 
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Ping Pong, he challenges all the Ping Pong 


players in his “boarding house” any day of th« 
week ! 

As his final comment, Mr. Shapiro says, “! 
might say that I am getting my college educa 


tion at the conference table 


Medical Definitions—No. | 


Fractures 


(Key to Mr. Swem's notes on page 302) 


of the fractures and how 





Q. Doctor, can you t« = some . 
they acquired their names 4 Some of them get their 
names from the doctors who first fully described them, such as 


others according to their 
oblique, linear, stellate 


fracture; 
transverse 


Colles’ fracture, and Potts 
location or shape, that is 


greenstick, depressed, impacted, and so forth 

Q. Will you tell us what a simple fracture is, doctor 
A. In a simple fracture the fractured ends of the bone do not 
communicate with either the air or a body cavity. There may 


be wounds but they do not admit air to the broken ends of 


the bone. 


Q. Does the use of the word 
fracture indicate that there are no 
at all. Some attorneys will f course, take advantage of the 
term to argue that the injury is slight, but the term ‘simple 
is used to distinguish the simple fracture from the compound 
fracture 


simple’ as applied to « 
harmful results A. Not 


Q. What is the proper term for a fracture where the ends 
of the bone do communicate with the outside air A. That 
is called a compound fracture 

Q. What is a complicated fracture? A. It its just what 


fracture is associated with 
such as arteries, nerves, or 


its name implies, one where the 
injury to adjacent structure 
joints 
Q. What is a 
fracture is one in 
re pleces 


4 comminuted 


fracture? A 
broken into three or 


bone is 


mminuted 
which the 


Inuted fracture is one in which 
vy more pieces. one or more of 
yutside air? A. That is right 

between a complete and an in 

words are self-explanatory A 
mpletely across the other one 


Q. Then a compound c« 
the bone is broken into three 
which is communicated to the 

Q What is the difference 
complete fracture 4. The 
complete fracture is broker 
is not 


Key to Quiz on Page 290 


1. (c). “How are you?” in situations like this 


A greeting, not an inquiry 


2. (d), the most courteous method 

3. (c) following the wording and form of the in 
vitation. 

4. (b). A genial appearance will encourage others 
to approach you and will be a lead to pleasant con 
tacts 

5. (c) 

6. (a) is the natural way for a young person t 
speak 

7. (c) 

8. (bd). 

9. (c) 

10. (b) 

5 . « 


>» MEN who pay whole-hearted attention to 
business, who train themselves, who develop 
every power to the full, are favored by the 
ill-training of the average man. Despite our 


boasted institutions of learning, most men are 
only half-educated, have no clear purpose in 
life or little real ambition, and are not honest 
in the highest meaning of the word. The only 
wonder is that well-trained, honest, ambitious. 
creative men do not forge to the front more 
rapidly. 


Darwin P. Kingsley 
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prec 1OuUsS 
There 


comes 


days 
ness 
be accomplished 
in our house, to 
read the evening 
are not long enough. 

So far, I have 
a few of the 
military authorities. 
stance, I can no long 
er go to my beauty 
shop after work, be- 
cause all business es- 
tablishments close at 4 
o'clock to allow em- 
ployees an opportunity 


to get home before 
dark. I no longer re- 
lax with my favorite 
magazine or novel at 
night, owing to the 
blackout. I cannot 
step into any drug 


come out 
articles I 
account of 


store and 
with the 
want on 
restrictions on sale of 
drugs. Civilians are 
not allowed on streets 
at night except those 
who find it absolutely 
necessary because of 
Defense work or other 
emergency, and then 
only when they pre- 
sent the proper creden- 
tials and passes. I have 
not been to a movie 
for two weeks because 
the theatres operate 
only from 10 o'clock 
to 4 o'clock in the af 
ternoon, and during 
those hours I am at 
work. And now mail 
censorship! Undoubt- 
edly, I shall encounter 
other restrictions as 


time goes on 


CIVILIAN activities, 


social affairs, public 
meetings, and Christ- 
mas festivities have 


been curtailed and can- 
celled. Christmas will 
be over by the time 


you read this, but it is 
only two days off as I 


and valuable these 
is dinner 
Various household 
There 
reserve 
paper 


restrictions 
To cite 


Tue Grece 


Blackout Tonight in Hawaii 


short 


to prepare be 
duties 
evening race, 


is an 
the easy 


first. Yes, 


personally expe! ienced only this 
on us by 
a few, for in- 


placed 


(Concluded from page 283) 


December write this 
fore dark 


must 


chair and 


the days 


points to 


on the 


holiday 


the grim 


O. G. A. Contest Copy 


ie ie a. 
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6 . 


Pa fon FP ame 6%, 


uel 
i Pd 


Ce 


. Fs om 


nena 
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EO an ei 
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22nd 
going to be like former Christmases. 
be no lights on gift-laden trees. The 
tradition of sitting around a lighted tree and 
opening gifts, 
youngsters and oldsters who are 
must be omitted 
greatest 
thusiastically as we 


so eagerly 


But 


Warrer, February, 


of December It isn't 


There'll 


beloved 


looked forward to by 
ever young, 


we intend to celebrate 
of Christendom as en- 
can, Yes, everything 
fact that our 


practice 
war games are a thing 
of the past. We are 
actually at war. Our 
island had been the 
battlefield only two 
weeks ago, and since 
then we have been on 
a war-time basis. Even 
as I write this, I am rac- 
ing against darkness 
In just a few hours, 
our city will be dark- 
ened and instead of 
turning on the lights 
and continuing my 
as I would in 
days when the 
islands were the peace- 
ful “Paradise of the 
Pacific,” I must stop 
and remain in_ the 
dark 

There is not very 
much one can do dur- 
ing the blackout. Our 
bathroom has _ been 
blacked out and my 
bedroom has likewise 
been fixed so that a 
light could be turned 
on. But the ventilation 
is not so good and, af- 
ter a few hours, the 
light must be turned 
off and the windows 
ypened to let in the air. 

In a day or two, | 
shall take part in dig- 
ging a bombshelter in 
our own back yard. In 
doing so, I am going 
to finish up with a 
handful of blisters, and 
I may come back to 
my desk the next 
morning tired out and 
aching, but I will have 
aided in strengthening 
my own and my fam 
ily’s defense 


writing, 
former 
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Youth Takes Wings! 


How Classwork in Geography can aid National Defense 
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Communications Work 


New York Telephone Company 
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We're Important to Defense— 











CLIPS PENS 
‘I'm ‘Clippy’—Hang on “I'm ‘Penny’ — I'm 
to me and I'll hang on mightier than the 
for you sword, so keep me 
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PINS ERASERS 
I'm ‘Pinny’ A sharp I'm ‘Rubby’—Go easy 
little fellow am =I mn me and I'll last 
worth using again much longer 
Yes, we're Important to Defense 
So keep us from the basket 
When history's written sometime hence 
You'll then be glad we asked it. 
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From the November. 1941, issue of “About the First 
Published by the First National Bank of Boston 
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PENCILS CARBON PAPER PAPER RUBBER BANDS 
I'm ‘Pixy’—I'll work “I'm ‘Carby handle ‘I'm ‘Pulpy’ — Sure I'm ‘Stretchy Iu 
for you ‘til I shrink to me with care and I'll I'm important, too; I go a long way for you 
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That Sixth Sense 


From “Pick-Ups” 
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Copyright, 1932, by Frances Gilchrist Wood 
published by D ippleton and Company 


Reprinted by special permission from a novel of the same name 
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tlong the four-foot space 

between the bed and the 

wall the girl walked, croon- 

ing to the sick child she 
carried. 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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SKY SERVICE 


By ELISABETH HUBBARD LANSING 


Copyright, 1939, by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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Vancy was the only person on the snowbound plane who remained awake. 
Th The thought of Jim, cold, lost, perhaps, or frozen to death in the storm 
crowded everything else from her brain 
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(Teo be concluded next month) 


The Big Little Atom 
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Sanaa 
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By Wits and Wags 

















